be (exceedingly difficult if not impossible to attain in such a 
short time by using only the radio and self-study props. Such 
progress would require people, Weeks asserted — instructors or, at 
a minimum, persons proficient in the language who would be 
willing to converse extensively with the student. Oswald 
supposedly had access -fco neither formal nor informal tutors. 

In 1974 a transcript of an executive session of the Warren 
Commission was released after a prolonged legal battle by a 
private researcher . 33 Classified as Top Secret until its 
release, it contains a reference by Chief Counsel J. Lee Rankin 
to the Commission's efforts, "to find out what he [Oswald] 
studied at the Monterey School of the Army in the way of 
languages 36 There is no known official record of Oswald having 
studied thefe. The Monterey School (the Defense Language 
Institute), located in California, was operational in 1959. It 
was, and still is, the linguistic West Point for U.S. military 
and intelligence personnel who need to learn a language 
thoroughly and quickly. If Oswald studied there, it would 
explain his phenomenal progress. 

Tne Monterey Scnool is not a self-improvement institution 

t 

offering courses to anyone who is interested. In 1^59 it was a 
school for serious training relating to government work, not to 
the academic whims of military or intelligence personnel. Only 
those with a certain level of aptitude were admitted, and 
training was in a language selected for the student by the 
government, according to needs or assignments. 3 "^ If Oswald went 
tnere, it would also explain why he was not seen as a threat to 
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statistics to indicate that attaining Russian fluency requires more than 
twice as many hours as did Spanish or French — 1,100 hours or more, 
including instruction. Weeks opined that the kind'of progress described 
in Oswald’s case would be exceedingly difficult if not impossible to attain 
in such a short time by using only the radio and self-study props. Such 
progress would require instructors, Weeks asserted, or, at a minimum, 
persons proficient in the language who would be willing to converse 
extensively with the student. Oswald supposedly had no access to either 
formal or informal tutors. 

In 1974 a transcript of an executive session of the Warren Commission 
was (jeleasedjafter a prolonged legal battle by researcher-author Harold 
Weisberg-^MTllassified as “Top Secret” until its release, it contains a 
reference by Chief Counsel j. Lee Rankin to the Commission’s efforts 
“to find out what he [Oswald] studied at the Monterey School of the 
Army in the way of languages.” 56 There is no know official record of 
Oswald having studied there. The Monterey School (the Defense Lan- 
guage Institute), located in California, was operational in 1959. It was 
and still is the linguistic West Point for U.S. military and intelligence 
personnel who need to learn a language thoroughly and quickly. If Oswald 
studied there, it would explain his phenomenal progress. 

The Monterey School is not a self-improvement institution offering 
courses to anyone who is interested. In 1959 it was a school for serious 
training relating to government work, not to the academic whims of 
military or intelligence personnel. Only those with a certain level of 
aptitude were admitted, and training was conducted in a language selected 
for the student by the government, according to needs or assignments. 57 
If Oswald went there, it would also explain why he was not seen as a 
threat to Marine Corps security: he was indeed being trained in Russian 
in conformance with someone’s policy — most likely, U.S. intelligence. 

In September 1959 Oswald left the Marine Corps — three months ahead 
of his scheduled discharge. 58 In the first of what was to be a long series of 
quick and favorable treatment by various government agencies, he was 
given a dependency discharge because of an injury to his mother. 59 The 
speed of his release surprised his Marine peers. 40 But the Marine Corps 
was duped, or so it appears; the discharge was obtained on false grounds. 
Oswald’s mother’s injury consisted of a jar falling on her toe while at work. 
She stayed home for a week, but when she returned she did not mention 
the injury at all, mujfch less describe it as a continuing problem. This in- 
cident took place the' year before Oswald’s dependency discharge. 41 

Perhaps Oswald was in a hurry to get out of the Marines because he 
had other things to do. In October 1959 — one month after his earlv 
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discharge — he was on his way to Moscow to defect. As with m; 
of his defection and his return, his journey to Russia is enign 

First, there is the problem of financing. The trip cost at lea 
The Warren Commission decided that Oswald, being frugal, 
money out of his Marine Corps pay. 42 Before his departure fa 
his bank account contained only $203. He could have squirt 
$1,300 in cash and carried it around with him to pay for his trip 
but by no means impossible); alternatively, his trip could 1 
subsidized by someone. Friends and relatives claim not to h 
him any money during this period, but perhaps someone else 

Second, there is the problem of Oswald’s itinerary. He 
England on October 9 and left October 10, according to his 
stamped at the London airport. 45 His next destination was He 
route to Moscow. He arrived there on October 11. But the: 
available commercial flight that would have gotten him there th 
Either his nest egg of cash was bigger than anyone imagined- 
to hire private air transport — or he was flown to Helsinki by 
mercial aircraft, private or military. 

After arriving in Moscow in October 1959, he told Soviet e 
his desire for Soviet citizenship. The officials were unimpn 
probably more than a bit suspicious. They rejected his requel 
zenship and ordered him to leave Moscow within two hours. 45 
alleged response to this rejection was to slit his left wrist. He w 
to a hospital by a Soviet Intourist guide who found him bleed 
hotel room. He was then confined to a psychiatric hospital 
Soviets decided his fate. Certainly they must have debated wh 
wald was an authentic defector or a spy. This was an era in v 
United States and the Soviet Union were playing extensive s 
with ostensible defectors. 46 I 

After waiting several days for the Soviets to make up their mine 
decided to take action. He went to the U.S. Embassy in Mosci 
he denounced the United States, praised the Soviet Union, a 
that he wanted to renounce his U.S. citizenship. 47 He also made 
very dramatic announcement: he stated that he had offered tc 
Soviets radar secrets that he had learned in the Marines. He ai 
inously that he “might know something of special interest,” ar 
reference to the U-2. 48 

This action seems counterproductive on Oswald’s part. To n 
threats to the U.S. Embassy might cause officials to panic, ft 
extraordinary means to stop the young Marine from spilling S 
.JiteS- the U.S. Embassy did not nrpvinmlv Irnrm/ nf nciunU’t 
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..... ■ cv v thin’s ye will have to crocs it. 

•Ska chairman. 2 think these are ncuJ States fast by 

S llctUuC « 

i'z. r^cioy. It is r.c;t in ITdv; ITcr!; -.t iorst net to 

ay rn:cv/icc'.:o . 

Lillies. 1 den 1 1 l-.ucv/ of ?.:vy. 
i;-. MoClcy. 2 don’t know in fc’av Yurh State, Thro law ~ay 
have Scan changed since I was sera aar.t3.Aiss "..’Acs', it. 

She Ckaiman. Whether ha hea privilege or net, S think he 
should he redo to claim it. 

Son. Russell. Via can’t aboard net to ask him, whatever the 
i-., f jjj Sa::::s is v/o can’t afford not to sol: kin a cues exon. 

She Chair ran. That is right. 

I-Ir. iisCioy. feu knew in reading ever sms coscir.ony ..gam, 
this Egress or testimony or evidence v:a neve gee .-are, a ncci-ea 
that Mrs . Oswald, the mother, said perhaps he was an agent, per- 
haes ho night have been sn agent, in trying to c.r.o-.ni.a v.ny he 
wont to the Soviet .Union - 

52,0 Chairman . She lies fade statononts on that . 
i-v. Rankin . T. think the assertion is in that article in 
Hho ITaiiicn . 

l‘_? , . So ulir.u offset • 

*.jr . Lv-iiiiiii . • ‘fes . 

tic. Siil3.cs. Since this has baen so nidi cut in the public. 



■ChoM was no "testimony." The first witness, Karina Oswald, did not testify 
until 2/3/64. (iHlff.) 






what ham would there be in talking to Hoover without waiving 
ar.y right to rceho any investigation in the public? 

•dr. I’cCloy. Shis is going to build up. In r:OW fori: I c-i 

already beginning to hear about re. 2 B 01 - a -- Ee “ , " i 

about it. Kayte it is prompted by this letter with these 3.2 
perplexing questions - no, it wasn’t because it care before that. ' 

"•■That is there to this story?" 

Hr. Dulles. Shore is a terribly hard thing to disprove, you 
Snoa. Hwu do you disprove a fellow was not ycur agent. Ha-7 do 
you disprove it. 

Rep. Boggs. You could disprove it, couldn’t ycu? 

Mr. Dulles. Ho. 

Rep. Boggs. I Ionov/, as’c questions about something -- 
Mr. Bulles. I never knew how to disprove it. 

Rep. Bobgs. So I viill ash you. Did you have agents about 

v/hoa you had no record whatsoever? 

Mr. Dulles. The record might not be on paper. But on paper 
would have hieroglyphics that only two people knew what they 
neant, and nobody outside of the agency would knew and you could 
eav this meant the agent and somebody else could say it meant 

another agent. 

Rep. Boggs. Let’s take a specific case, that fellow Bowers 
v /23 ona of your rnaa. 


Mr. Dulles. Oh , yes, he was not an agent. Ha was an 
employee « 



^ It ended the 

Khnujhober effort at detente. 






ICe. 2ul3.es. It would depend wka titer there '.re .re dntornafcional 
ccrtplieations or foreign govorui.'.ont involved, then I Might a ay 
we would do it ivi this way or that '..’ay to keep from being in 
trouble with tec foreign country. 

But us car us 'etc U. 3 . 

iSr. ’IcCloy. act wouldn't wo -to putting ycur n.jcaey ia great 
trouble is wo wont cut rinding cut who -year agents wave cm 3 tut 
cut the retort and mho it public knowledge, wouldn't you thiiwc 
it strange if wa didn't coa to ycu with cur problem? 

Hr . Dalles. ">res, I think it would be. 

Ms. UcCloy. That is what X mint . 

Mr. sajfsia. Then you would leave doubt you were cut investi- 
gating around ter ore ycu site! any real .leads. 

Mr . Mcdloy. Ue Xidght get a lead and then we 'have it and 
then wa have to publish. 
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Sen. Russell. There rs no man m cue ei.irjj.oy ui cuu taoiitii 
Government w i;u stands liighcr in the opinion of the hmorican no cole 
than J. Edgar Hoover. 

Me. Bulles. That is right. 

Sen. Russell. Of course, wa can get an affidavit rrc.s Hr. 
Hoover and put it in this record and go on and act on that hut 
if we didn’t go any further than that, and we don’t pursue it Sewn 
to Budkins or whoever it is, there still would he thousands of 
doubting Thomases Who would believe this man was an FBI agent 
a ltd you just didn't try to clear it up and you just took Hoover’s 
word . 

Personally, I would believe J. Edgar Hoover, X have a great 
deal of confidence in him. 

Mr. Dulles. I do, too. 

San. Russell. But the other people — 2 would believe, a 
simple statement as Holy Writ, this one statement without being 
under oath, but ycu can’t try cases that way, and you can’t base 
the conclusions of this Commission on chat kind of material. 

Son. Cooper. I would like to have your idea bout what i 


suggested . 

Mr. McCloy. State it again.' 

Sen. Cooper. We knew those people have been here, so this 
speculation or rumor is just soma official, we will not say 
approval, but they don’t disapprove it. 

Mr. McCloy. They have cognisance of it. 
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Sap. Boggs . Shears was no problem in pi roving he was emploved 
by the Cl?.. 

Ji-r. Dulles . Ko. ITe had a signed contract . 

Rep. Boggs. Bet’s say Sewers did net h.ave a signed contract 
tut ha was recruited by someone in CIS. The man who recruited 
bin would know, wouldn’t he? 

hir. Dalles. Yes, but ha wouldn’t toll. 

The Chairman. Wouldn’t tell it under cc.th? 

Kr. Dulles . I wouldn’t think ha would toll it under oath, 

no. 

She Chairman . t'Thy? 

fir. Dulles . Eo ought not tell it under oath. Maybe net 
tell '-C to Ins own government but .wouIdn’,t toil it any other way. 

Mr. McClov . Wouldn’t he tell it to his own chief? 

Mr. Dulles. Ho night or night not. If he was a had one 
then he wouldn’t. 

Rep. Bcggs. What you do is you make cut a problem if this 
be true, make our problem utterly impossible because you say 
this rumor can’t be dissipated under any circumstances . 

lir. Dulles. 1 don’t thinlc it can unless you believe Nr. 
Hoover, and so forth and so on, which probably most or the people 
Will. 

Nr. McGlou. alien, suppose somebody when ycu wore head of 
the CIA came to you, another government agency and said snacifi- 
cally, "If you will tell us", suppose the President of the United 
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States cornea to y ou and says, "Will you tell mo, Mr. Dulles?" 

Nr. Dulles . I would tell the President of the United 
States anything, yes, I am under his control. He is ny boss, 
wouldn’t necessarily tell anybody else, unless the President 
authorised me to do it. Wo had that core up at times. 

Mr. HcCloy . Ycu wouldn’t tell. the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Dulles. Well, it depends a little bit on the circum- 
stances. If it was within the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Defense, but otherwise I would go to the President, anc! I do on 
sore cases. 

Mr. Rankin. If that is all that is necessary, I think we 
could get the President to direct anybody working for the govern- 
ment to answer this question. If we have to we would get that 
direction. 
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Mr. Dulles. What I was getting at, I thin’: under any circum- 
stances, I think Hr. Hoover would say certainly he didn’t have 
anything to do with this follow. 

Mr. McClov. Mr. Hoover didn’t have anything to do with him 
but his agent. Did you directly or indirectly employ him. 

Hr. Dulles. But if he says no, 1 Ididn’t have anything to 
do with it. You can’t prove what the facts are. 'Phare are no 
external evidences. I would believe Mr. Hoover. Soma people 
night not. I don’t think there i3 any external evidence other 
than the person’s word that he did or did not employ a particulal 
pen as a secret agent. Ho matter what. 
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-f «« ae dg lin g 

came to an abrupt and rancorous end in 1961 ' 1 ^ S , " year rei § n 

fired him during the post Bay of Pigs shakun of th Kenncd >' 

In what must surely rank as one of rh7 P , Age " cy '. 
conflicts of interest Dulles was • . more historically significant 

commission responsible fo ^asL K n J ° hns0n to *e 
CIA and whethaTI ° S ” ld .»'« «*l * the 

of a crucial period concerning Os I I- assassinatlon - During most 
Agency (when he defected to the^n f rr^^ r reIationshi P to the 
CIA director. Thusle was in L v Du,,es Was se ™ng 

occurred under his own stewardship 1505 ' '° n ° f ' nvest,gat,n g event8 that 

C0,1 r that Pr0Ving that Os- 

characteristics. It compartment of the Agency’s 

records of all of its work coded much of itsVat'in tf "? ^ ^ 

sometimes would not reveal the identiH- of > hler °gMncs, and 

were put under oath. 4 After arguing that art T'\ ^ W , hen its officers 
possible, Dulles did a comnlpffr § t * de , fimtlve conclusion was not 

»1er t „ a»„ s eZ ™Z*;Zce°™ ZffZ ,0 
he said he could produce an affidavit that Os u ° W COmmiss,oners - 
employee: 3 ® swa ^ vvas not an Agency 

- aSl k i ^ b0Ut - ! might ^ a I'ttle problem 

uponasofwhaftime hewa^ ^ ^ 1961 ’ lf «™ld depend 
The only problem-therl is no nmhf 7 ^ 3 " agent of ftle CIA. 

Hie period up to November 26, 1961 want met® ‘° 

th ' Ag^" ihe dirty rumor, 

suggestion. In direct conflict wflh what n M u*T\ ^ at Du,,es ’ s 

about the impossibility of a definitive "l ^ 3 to d Commission 

draft affidavits that stated that^ Oswald TdT’ t C ' A Prepared four 
the Agency, either directly or rn^ctlv The "rt " with 

signed, notarized, or forwarded to the O documents were never 

fidavits were prepared for four of the CIA\ t’^T F ° Ur ' dentical af ' 
Director Marshall Carter Deoutv Dire 1 1 f top , adraa,n,strat °rs: Deputy 
Director of Security Robert Banntman lgenCe Ray Cline - 
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Lee Harvey Oswald was not an agent, employee, or informant 
Central Intelligence Agency; 

the Agency never contacted him, interviewed him, talked with hi 
received or solicited any reports or information from him, or com! 
cated with him, directly or indirectly, in any other manner; 

the Agency never furnished him any funds or money, or compel 
him, directly or indirectly, in any fashion; 

Lee Harvey Oswald was never associated or connected, directly or 
rectly, in any way whatsoever with the Agency. 6 

This denial would later be used, almost verbatim, by CIA Direcl 
McCone in his testimony before the Warren Commission. 

A CIA internal memorandum declassified in 1976 reveals tha 
met with a CIA administrator (probably James Jesus Angleton) v 
sent by Deputy Director Richard Helms to discuss “certain q 
which Mr. Dulles feels the Warren Commission may pose to 
First on the agenda, not surprisingly, was the dirty rumor. Dulle 
seled that the allegation that Oswald was connected with the CIA 
be met with a reply that was “straightforward and to the point.” T1 
should contain language “which made it clear that Lee Harvey 
was never an employee or agent of CIA.” Furthermore, Dulles ins 
the response should state that neither CIA nor anyone acting o 
behalf U’as ever in contact or communication with Oswald.” The 
concludes by expressing agreement with Dulles that “a carefully 
denial of the charges of involvement with Oswald seemed most 
priate. ” 

Dulles’s helpful suggestions to his Commission colleagues vv 
confined to intelligence matters. At an executive session early or 
Commission s deliberations, Dulles sought to relieve the group o 
of its investigative burden before any witnesses had been heard. He 
to put the Kennedy assassination in what he offered as historical co 
that it fit the pattern of U.S. history in which assassinations wr 
petrated by lone gunmen. 8 

Allen Dulles : I’ve got a few extra copies of a book that I passed c 
our Counsel. Did I give it to you, Mr. Chief Justice? 

Chief Justice Earl Warren- I don’t think so. 

Dulles: It s a book written about ten years ago giving the backgrou 
seven attempts on the lives of presidents. 

11 / - n... 


were likely to go nowhere, because it was, "a terribly hard thing 

2 

to disprove.... How do you disprove it7” 

These were the words of Commissioner Allen Dulles, and his 
expertise on this matter was indisputable. Dulles was one of the 
CIA's founding fathers. He was consulted in 1947 when the Agency 
was created by Congress. The following year President Truman 
appointed him to a three-man commission whose task was to monitor 
the progress of the fledgling intelligence agency. Truman made 
— Dulles Deputy director of CIA in 1951; Eisenhower made him 

Director in 1953. 3 Dulles' eleven year reign came to an abrupt 
and rancorous end in 1961 when President Kennedy fired him during 
the post-Bay-of-Pigs shake-up of the Agency. 

In what must surely rank as one of the more historically 
significant conflicts of interest, Dulles was appointed by 
President Johnson to the commission responsible for assessing 
whether Oswald was linked to the CIA and whether the CIA was 
linked to the assassination. During most of a crucial period 
concerning Oswald's possible relationship to the Agency 
1322^ (when he defected to Russia) Dulles was 

serving as CIA Director. Thus he was in the position of 
investigating events that occurred under his own stewardship. 

Dulles admonished his commission colleagues that proving 
that Oswald was not a CIA agent was all but impossible because of 
the Agency's characteristics: it compartmentalized its 

activities, did not keep paper records of all of its work, coded 
much of its data in "hieroglyphics," and sometimes would not 
reveal the identity of its agents even when its officers were put 
under oath. 4 After arguing that a definitive conclusion was not 
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nom ipp.t three were manufactured by Winchester- Western and one by 
Remmg ton-Peters; the cartridges allegedly found at the crime scene were two 
Remmgton-Peters and two Winchester- Western. The cartridges were the last 
items of evidence to be turned over to the FBI by the Dallas police a full six 
ays after the murder. This lagged significantly behind the rest of the’ evidence 
leading some to suspect that the shells might have been produced ex post facto 
T ppit s own behavior further fuels the controversy surrounding his death He 
three miles out of his assigned district when he was killed. Just before the 

nho g int ° 3 St ° re and brushed ^stomers aside to make a 

pi one calk Five witnesses saw him sitting in his parked cruiser in a gas station 

Idled 6 ^ 8 3Way ' eV£ntS ° CCUrred n0t far from whe ' e he was 

H - ry n HU r has p , rovided a possible explanation for Tippit’s behavior (Rea- 
onable Doubt, pp 165-68 drawing on the work of researchers Larry Harris 
and Gary Shaw and journalist Earl Golz). The officer had been invoked in a 
romantic triangle with a woman who lived within a few minutes of the area 
icre his strange actions occurred just before the shooting. Hurt asserts- “The 
woman s confirmation of the affair supported the original speculation that Tippit’s 
presence far from h,s own patrol district, Ins peculiar movements and acti S 
even Ins murder, could all be laid to an intensely emotional and explosive "ei 

1 perSonal circumstances (Reasonable Doubt, p. 165). The woman’s husband 

had reportedly been greatly upset by the affair and had followed his wife late at 
night while she was in Tippit’s company (Summers, p. 488, drawn o he 
research of Larry Harris and Ken Holmes, Jr.). 

Had Oswald lived to receive a fair trial for Tippit’s murder, it is clear that the 

"cap ZZe d " ’ ’ ° f HiS ki " ing thC P ° liCeman " hilc h' ing to 

-scape after the presidents assassination would have been called into serious 

21 . The matter of the magazines in Alba’s garage is analyzed by Henry Hurt 
Reasonable Doubt pp. 296-99. Hurt credits Paul Hoch’s 1970 memo to critic ’ 

>ee XXIII, pp. 227-28; XXVI, p. 764; X, pp. 220, 227 

22. XXVI, p. 764; XXIII, p. 728. 

74 It™ 0 t0 CritiCS ’ ]97 °’ Cited in Hurt - Reasonable Doubt, p 298 

24. Truly s FBI statement, November 23 1963 

25. VII, p . 382. 

26. VI, p. 385. . 
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